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This paper draws on recent re^Qarch f 4iidif)i-s^'^ in 
coDt€naiTig that i^tartlpg with a stua^Tit»:§ "known" is *a .particularly^ 
sophisticated concGpt that^ when 'understood tjoth theoretically and 
practically^ will permit teachers to help students read their texts' 
with greater ease. It argues that students may l^ave more pricr 
Knowledge atout a topic than le readily apparent and that if their 
prior knowledge can effectively be tapped^ a bridge between reader 
and text may t€ created that will result in ipore ©uccegsful 
coraprehension of text and^ in addition^ will aid in the gaining of 
Bew inforroaticn from textbook reading* <.The paper then presents a 
vprereading^plan designed to access prior information and facllita-^ ' 
text processing through a three-^step procedure that focuses on the\ 
development and assessment of conceptual language and orgdhization 
related to major ideas expressed in a text^ Examples are presented to^ 
shew hcv *the procedure' may be used in the cla]||^room. <^L) 
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Included in almoat <5very «»ducAtion cour«*), lecture and toxt^ 
book is the ahibbOjle to t^achi^r s that for afficitjnt compxohen- 
sion an<l new learnin<^ to t^« place, t«x\ch©r« oiust start with 
their studont's ''known*' backrground of In/oxwation or experiences. 
On the surface, thi»jCnjoinder may be considered to bo either 
very seniible or very naive- 

Wei 1 Intended who believe they start with what 

children already know as the base for. instruction often attevpt 
to Adhere to this principle through overly sisiplistic techniques* 
For exa!ni[)le, suppose a teacher wanted to introduce a textbook 

n 

Chapter about the nation** capito'1% In order to create a bridge 
from what is known about Washington D,C. to a specific purpose 
for reading thq chapter, this teacher might ask a general ques- 
tion such as "Has anyone ever visited Washington DX Too of ten> 
however, there is the only orte child who ha» actually viaited the 
nation's capltol, and while s/he tells about the trip^ thof teacher 
futilely attempts to engage'other class members in discussion - 
and most of the students in the room remain cognitlvely uninvojved* 

Those teachers who find the statement naive often f^el that 
their students lack most of the basic experiences which >>rlng rel- 
evant pripr knowledge to the new task, and that the ideap or lan- 
guage expressed in textbooks are so far frok their ttudents e^cpe- 
rlences that the job of bridge building is almost Impossible, The 



in th<* l«xl and liiu px\iji knowiiady%> and ^yrxpt ^asi vo iaiiQuago Ot 
i\\K* Hlu<iont& often creates wnjor Inst rv»c tlonal problem*^ for 
th*> t t^-a^ h<>r «\j[^<l mA lor i n s t r \wn 1 on a 1 prohl<>ra^ for the Bt\u1onT. 

It is the thesis of this article Xhht '♦starting with the ) 
studunt's ''known" is a particularly sophist icatad concopt 
which, whon undor&tooil both theoretically and practicidly, will 
purait thu ttiachor to heip stvulont* read their text# with greater 
easQ,. It will be argued that, in reality^ students i*ay have more 
prior knowledye about a top^c than i* readily apparent and that 
if their prior knowledge can effectively be tapj>ed a bridge be- 
tween reader and text aay be created which will result in wore 
successful comprehension of text and, in addition, will aid in 
the gaining of new information from textbook reading* Hk>w one 
activates and enables the student to use links between their 
krtowliedgo of the topic and the text * s topical content may make 
all the difference in comprehension and recall. 

A brief presentation will be made of the theory and research 
which form the conceptual base of the instructional activity de^ 
scribed in this article. The technique is designed to access 
prior information and facilitate text processing. A pre-reading 
plan will be presented which focuses on the development and as- 
sessment of concept.ual language and organization related to ^ 
major ideas exy>ressed in a text.„ The link from theory and re- 
search to instructional irapllcatlons will be demonstrated 
throughout the article, , 



I 

r e.'ider au t hor interaction which may impede comprehension of 
toxt . Socn\v ()t tin- t indln(;s from this reirearch suygest thixt 
th\^ graphic r \»^>r e> st»n t a t i on b in ^ l«xt ar<» only 6yBatH>I» &nd ^ in 
anci of t heinHel v«s ^ ^do not carry weaning. It !• the reader's 
y>rior knowlodye which permit ♦ anticipation and interpretation 
of the Author * s inlenck*d mea^fiaye and load« to comprehension of 
the textbook material. As the reader processes the Ideaa repre- 
sented in the text, associations are formed in the sind of The 
reader which aro porceive<J in light of this past meaning and 
their possible future integration with new ideas expr«9sed in 
the text (Adams and Collins, 1979). New ideas and information 
are learned and retained ipost efficiently when particularly 
relevant ideas are already available within the reader * s cogni- 
tive structures. Prior knowledge se^rves a subsuming jrole by 
furnishing "ideational anchorage" during new learning experi- 
ences (Ausubel^ 1968). This leads us back to the student's 
"known" shibboleth and suggests that for efficient text pro- 
cessing and successful comprehension to take place, nome sort 
of prior experience is necessary. And, it Is this writer's con- 
tention that almost everyone knows soraeth>i1ig (however remote) 
about almost everything. 

The assumptions underling this view of reading comprehen- 
sion emanate from recei)t theory and research on memory which 
»tta!Bpt« to explain 1) how knowledge' i» organised and r«tri»v«d 
and, 2) how knowledge relate* to reading comprehenklon, recall, and -text 
processing. Since tR't^dt^ animation of knowledge and retrieval 
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a hilof icvi^^w of lJi<r ACT moMol of memory and schema theory 
will present f^d, ,vnd the niAnni'i In wh i c^) thi^so Ihworius c^n 

bo ulAli-icU tu uxpaiui the ia!)idct s t an(t i n^j of r e>a<lcr • t ^-x t int^ar. 
Action will bu cxiyicatGd. 

The ACT model (J- Andorsop, 1973, 1976) dlf f ©r eAllale» 
tween derlarAtive knmvloti()e Ancjl f>rocedural knowledge > between 



knowing that and knowing how. 
is declarative knowledge while 



i 



The knowledge of a fact or trv/th 
the doing of a akill or task is 

procedural knowledge, Declarajlive knowledge is described in 
terms of a propoi^i t ional network aond procedural knowledge is 
described in terms of productions. The proposlt ional network 
is made up of a set. of ideas or node* connected by relationships 
or links between those ideas. . Th e propo si t ional network and 
pj:oductions interact to form cognition. Anderson i»uggoat» that 

nodes, links, and productions are permanent once they have 
been formed and this implies that memory breakdowns are caused 
by inadequate retrieval rather than by the loss of stored knowl- 
edge. In recall, a frequently used link is more liHely to bo 
activated than one which is not used as often. Also, the greater 
the number of links leading to nodes, the greater the probability, 
of recall . 

From this brief description, it can be inferred that nemory 
probes may encourage the activation of less used links leading 
to nodes, and this activation may in turn increase the use and 
strength of a part^icular set cff links and nodes (Gagn^, 1978) . 
It appears then, that the events occurring during a pr^-reading 
^ activity may effect the use of links leading to a paTtipular 
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txppropr 1 .VI aiKi racue l^i<)hly clAboratcd prior kriowlcdge whic-h h<\s 
h^MMi ktt)i4Ml in mrinoi V . t a<-tivitiMS, then, mAy of^oc 

(i\'4-ly hv' u^.k'd l»y tht* ttNvrhcr Xn help Students* cxpiirt>ach the new 
reaclin() t«\sk with activatei^l prior knowledcje, with more mGaningful 
ant io A[>;xt i ons , and thus witli (greater coynitive readlnosa than had 
the j>i e~ r iux<ii n<j pi op^xrat ion not ocx*urrii<l. 

Another largo body of related research on the organization 
of knowledge and how knowledge relates to comprehension has been 
conducted which has increa*Jed our understanding of processing, 
comprehension, and recall based on interaction between the reader 
and the text. Stuc|ies have shown that the organization and ac- 
cessing of knowledge influence the manner in which the reader 
organizes information providecl by the author and affects the 
quality of the organization of that knowledge in recall, Rumol- 
hart and Ortony (1977^) postulated that knowledge is incorporated 
into abstxact conceptual frameworks, or schemata. A schema is a 
metaphorical allusion aind is meant to represent generic knowl- 
edge which may be based on common subject matter, attributes or 

T 

associations. Schema theory suggests that text processing is 
reliant on the reader's past experiences and prior knowledge. 
It also describes the manner in which schemata* have idiosyncrat- 
ically been organized 'and structured, and exj>lains how different 
kinds of prior knowledge affect retrieval of information and 
recall of text. Schemata Represent what th^ reader already 
knows about a topic and help the reader to structure the inter ^ 
pretation of hew messages about the topic (Anderson, Pichert, 
and Shirey, a977; Anderson, Reynolds, Schallert, and Goetz, 1977)* 
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schaniAt^i, In t «*r| a ut i ntj a situAtion or comprehencllji<j a text 
iv*j\iiit ^ i luii V 1 ilvia 1 s to xol<3ktt> the eliemcnts in the ovontor 
ti^xt vvi th thr (jiMii'fir: rh Ar AC t or i jt A t i on in Ihi^Ir own schematic 
i^tructura- Also, tfk^ organizational strvicture of knowledge 
i aci 1 itaicb luarning and remembering of inform a lion (Anderson, 
Spiro, .ynd Andoison, and aay provide a plan which helps 

readers retrieve Information (Plchcrt and Anderson, 1977) , 

Pearson (1979) conducted a study to learn if reading con- ' 
pr<^|iension involves binding specific textual information to ab^ 
stract schemata. If this were so, he hypotheisized , then readers 
who have hotter developed schemata for a piirticular topic would 
understand and remember more than those with weaker scliemata. 
Pearson's findings support the notion of comprehension as a pro- 
cess of integrating new information with preexisting schemata^ 
If the schemata are weakly developed, comprehension requiring the 
integration of new and known information is difficulty 

In a related study, Tannen , ( 1979) found that anticipatory 
structures are based ox} past exrperience and these structures can 
be seen in the retelling of a passage. Furthermore, these 
structures of expectation which support the processing and com* 
prehension of stories also-serve to filter comprehension and 
influence recall. If the quality of the input is good, however, 
recall may still be poor due to inappropriate bemory structures 
(Bobrow and Norman, 1975) ^ 

In order for readers to make full use of background know!* 
edge as it af:>plie$ to organizing and making sense of text, it is 
necessary for them to have a conscious awareness of how to orga- 

* 
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iii/o Ih.vl kiu»wl iui' in tt^latxon to a s^puciMi i uk t <}^\d its* 

\ 

tent. Tlu^ vvork of iJrown and Flavoll provides the rat .tonal o for 
tf)ifi assertion, Hrown (1977) su<;<)«stttd that the executive pro- 
t4.*^*.i."s o! p I irrl i t t i ; ^ j ^ 1 » i n^j , <.:hocKin;^^ and mt>ni I oi ing « the 
basic cliarac t er i St ics of efficient /thinking in learning situa- 
tions, Executive TOonitorlnQ involves evaluatinr) and roQulatinQ 
one's own onf;oin(j abilities arui strategies. Met acogmit ion 
(Flavell^ 1976) refers to an Indl vi dua 1 ' s per sonal awar enos s of 
the cognitive processes or stra*tegies used in learning* In 
deliberate learning, conscious executive control forms the core 
of intelligent activity. Motfucogni t ion in the more encompassing 
terra under which more specific "meta!' activities are 9ub9umed\ 
Heri?, motamemory and metacomprchenslon will be briefly described. 
Metamemory (Flavell, 1970) refers to the self awareness of working 
memory • Some form of knowledge or awareness of the workings of 
memory is necessary to help individuals supervise the strategies 

L 

used ahd monitor the appropriateness of the ideas which ar? 
evoked. Met acompi: ehensi on permits learners to reflect on their 
own cognitive strategies when comprehending and, for example, to 
become aware of what^ they do and do not know (Brown, 1977). 
Hxecutive monitoring in the form of these met acogni t i ve awarenesses 
can lead the reader towards a deliberate search for and refinement 
of some ideas , rej ect ion of others, and integration and adoption 
of still others . 

From the discussion above, it can be generalized that 
teachers who wish to help their students comprehend the text as 
successfully as possible must help them to retrieve prior Jknowl- 
edge by creating conditions under which appropriately related 



srhiMn.a.v {..-rmits a cc)<;nitivo link with past «xpuxit>nc«a an«J 
-^<>^^-^ tlu- fotmul.xt ion ,vr, t i <• i j>.v t i < s Alxn.t t ho 1 .xn,,ua(,u .uul 

<-..tUv.nt iucs._-ni.ca in the t ux t , It 1 1> by weighing, evaiuatiny, 
.WJ coniparimj thc> r el at ionUi ips of now and old information that 
comprohcinsxon of the author's mes^sage , Jef i neniont of ideas, and 
.vc<iui bit ion of new learning takes place. Sometimes .tviUttnt s do 
lack adequate knowledge about the topic being presontad, and 
therefore experience difficulty comprehending the text. How, 
ever^ often readers experience difficulty because they have not 
accessed appropriately related ideas, have not activated kll 
available knowledge related to" the topic, have not associated 
the information being presented in the text with thoir prior 
knowledge or because they have made the cognitive connection at 
a particularly low conceptual level due to in»uffici«nt concept: 
'Organization. 

Every learrror, simply because of life's experiences, can 
ali.o»t always make some level of conceptual association or link 
with a new topic of study. What the original experiences were, 
how they are organized in memory, how frequently they have boon 
activated, or how they are utilized in new learning situations 
varies from person to person. However, if teachers wish to 
facilitate more efficient comprehension of text, then they must 
providtf experiences \4iich permit students to access and evaluate 
as many relevant knowledge structures as possible. Teachers 
must; 1) provide a cl:^ate of inquiry which peri^its the student 
to activate prior knowledge, and 2) encoujrago discussion in an 
environment in which the student can evaluate the appropriateness 
of available ideas. 

« 10 



Th^* t^rvt R\.><\(lxiTiM Plan haa l)<M*^n <lovol<)pod a Ihr^c Htep In- 

a > •» i « m i t\. I ti»xtl)(H»k risnliiuj to t hi' i r i lussi»^. It is an «\( tlvitv' 
tlesi<M)^ui to la( iliialo tfit^ C(>nt><: i<.)u^> accesnlng of knovvl^cUjo 
rolats^ni to major c or\('u[a s - p r esun I ad in a text. It re<}uirus that 
r<ra<k»xs t)0 oJ^vi.'t> tlur o|>}>or turw ( y lo art ess prior knovvjtudgu antl 

4. 

encouracjos the elaborat ion arxl cvaJ uation of appropr 1 a toly re- 
lated accessed id<3a 3 . The assessment asptjct of the procecju re 
assists tlur teacher in: 1) dot'ermlniny the amount of prior know! - 
cdqo a s^tudent pot><iGssos alx)ut a specific topic, as well a» the 
manner in which this knowledge is organized: 2) becoming aware t>f 
the . conceptual lan^juaye a student uses to e><prcsB knowled^je about 
a (jiven topic; and 1) tnaklnc; judfjments alx)ut how much additional 
background inf oi'raal.ion roust be tavight before the student can 
successfully read the text. The' inst ru c t ional aspect of the pro^ 
cedure: 1) permits students to know what th^jy already know about 
a topic; 2) elicits grovip interaction which provides the envlron- 
ment for elaborati^^n of existing lan<juage and conq/apts; and 

3) permits Refinement of concept anticipations to take place 

ft ^ , ■ 

which, in turn, facilitates the processing of and learning from 
text • 

The PReP calls for a group discus3ion before students are 
expected .to read the text. The teacher must carefully review 
the poortion of the text to be assigned for reading and sel ec^ a 

word, a phrase, or a picture which will b^ used^ to »tli»ulato 

\ 

group discussion alx>ut a key concept dealt *with in the text. 
There are three phrases to the lesson: 
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t i ;»n.il /.\ ssmont [>Ara<ii'3m for 1(>a<Mior<j to u *?^> bf>(<^r*> 
inirvj t*»vttKM>K rt»a(lint<r t (i t ht" i r < I s I I is an a( tlvttv 

ili.^s i«jiuMl to ('a( ilitate the conscious ac:cessin<j qi kru)wlvjdyo 
rol«\t^.?tl to ma jtii conrt*p'tb y^r ^*surU iitl in a toxt . It recjuires that 
1 ea<U»i s hv» <jiv<»rv the oppor t vui i t y to a< i ^*sh pi ic>r knowlod<ju arui 
encourages the eXaLoration aiKl evaluation of appropriately re- 
lated accessed ideas. The assessment aspect of the procecjm re 
assists the t,^*^cher in: 1) determining the amount of prior knowl- 
edge a student possesses abojat a specific topic, a» well as the 
manner in which this knowledge i a" organi zed; 2) becoming awar« of 
the conceptual language a istudent uses to express knowledge about 
a given to[>ic; and )) making judgments atj>out how wvjich additional 
ba*ckground information must be taught before the student cart 
successfully read t^he text. The instructional asf^ect of the pro^ 
cedure: 1) permits students to know what they already know about 
a topic; 2) elicits group interac li on wh ich provides the environ- 
ment for elaboration of existing lan<juage and concepts; and 
3) permits refinement of concept anticipations to take place 
which, in turn, facilitates the 'processing of and learning from 

t<3Xt^. \ ' 

r The PRei^ calls for a group discussion before students are 
ex]>ected to read the text. The i^0lk^^^r must carefully review 
the portion of the text to be assigned for reading and select a 
word, a phrase, or a picture which will be used to stimulate 
group discussion about a key concept dealt with in the text. 
Thd^(^ are three phrases to the lesson: 

... • . : \ . 
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I) 1 hi/ ti?Arh«)f asks: r(>ll anything L^l^ <^<>m\»s to 
mind whe ti (you he^^r this woi^d, s<*e this 

]>i(-tin»*, ric. ), Aftor c^rh student has freely 

s(M* 1 1 1 o-d arul to'lcl vvlia t icic^as initially camu 
to mind, and the toacher has Jotted t>hesQ 
r esponsos on the bt>ard ^ th e t eachcr then a sks 
each indi vidirij^l : 

II) What mAde you think of (the response given 

by each of the students during Phase I)j After 

I 

eachi student has vliad an opportunity to think 
ial^out and tell about what triggered those ideas, 
the teacher^ then ^a^ys: ; ^ 

MI) Based o n our di s cu as ion ^ i^<^ yQ you any new ideas 
abou t (the word, the picture, etc.). 



"^The purpose of this three phase lesson is to help both 
. V 

teachers and st:udents become aware pf and assess what the stu 
dents al^ready know about a concept and to permit the students 
to organize land refine anticipations about the concepts to be 



read in the text. Students are encouraged to j^robe for as 
many links as possible about a given idea, and may even have 
the opportunity to formulate additional links as a result of 
th€^ group discusslpn. It is particularly important that the 
teacher not impede the students in accessing memory units 
which may be in the students' qoncept structure , but may not 
be^lSrt the teacher '3. 

Phases I -and III elfcit "free association" responses 
whereas Pt>ase II elicits a metacognitlve explanation. 



verl).vl|zc during Hiaso I and III basoU on the amount and 
orcjanizat ion of thoir prior knowledgo. Cat^^gor i a:at i on of 
KtxowUuiije into level b d^jHcx ibod balovv wa 1 1 px'<.>vide th^i 

te*\chor with dia<)qi<)stic information which Is particularly 
u*ieful for planning instruction. 

■ . \' 



Insor t \Figfar a 1 about hore 



If the student has much prior knowledge about the concept 
being discussed, the responses to the question "Tell »o anything 
that comes to mind when generally, take the form of super^ 

ordinate concepts, definitions, analogies, or a linking of that 
concept with another qoncept to show evidence of high level 
integration of ideas. If the student has some knowledge about 
the concept being discusse<i, the response to the stimulus gener- 
ally takes the form of examples, at,ti%butes, or defining charac- 
teristics. If the student^as little prior information about the 
concept, the response generally focifijfes on such low level' assocl - 
ations as morphemes (prefixes, suffixes or root words), words 
which sound like the stimulus word, or first hand e^xperiences 
which are often particularly recent. 

A group of fifth graders were shown a picture of a court- 
room sc<^ne. When they were asked to tell what came to mind when 
they saw the picture, the following responses were given. (Stu- 
dent responses and their coirresponding levels are shown in Figure 
2,) Phases I, II, and III are indicated by the appropriate Roman 
numerals • Note tht^t levels are assigned only for responses eH\c- 
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V 

tho responiios focus on the tyyia of organization utilized by tl)e 
student. For example, during Phase I and II Bob seema to roly 
loavlly on associations or possible firsthaiKl oxperiencos* How- 
over^ as a result of discussion and the met acogni t i v© activity, 
he had the opportunity to activ^ite ^ greater number of menory 
links which than pc^rmitted more sophist i cat e<i concept decisions 
as can be seen in his Phase IH res|x>nse. Alice, on the other 
hand, seems to be working at an association or firsthand experi- 
ence level and has not conceptually benefitted from thit Phase H 
discussion in terms 6f text related readines^^ Here, there !» no 
evidence of concept growth from Phase I to Phase III. Based on 
this quick analysis, the teacher^ might determine that Bob can be 
expected to comprehend the social studies chapter dealing with 
the American judicial systeia and is ready for the textbook as- 
signment, whereas AljJ^ce requires specific concept instruction 
pj ior to the assignment of text reading. 

It is important that a student who responds at the li tt le 
prior knowledge level during Pliase I be giv€«i an opportunity to^ 
explain why the response c^nie to mind* For example, Dan re- 
sponded with associations during Phase I* However, during the 
F'hase II raetacognitive activity, he said "the fury will tell if 
you're guilty or' not"/ This verbalized awareness^ as well as 
the discussion which took place, may have permitted this student 
to critically select appropriate pr^r knowledge, access related 
concept links, and then ^yespond at a higher level cjurl^ng Phase %I1 
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siuiUiut At thi* sAm o level durin*; rhascr III may now hw ready 

\ 

lo slu I K» s ?> < n 1 1 v t.M)i»).\w^i in tt*xttH>()k rtta<iini;, Howcv^vr ^ Ix roloht 
bo l>ost if the te.vrhcr kept closo watc^ should assistance, in 
the fOrra of discussion and concept elaboration become necessary 

R\>^pon-S(><5 in the ronoh and some categories general ly indl - 
.<ite th.T^t thi'^ Htutlenl Is likely to read the text with adecjuate 
comprehension. However, students at the sooie If^vel way need 
A 'bit of teacher guidance, often In the form of probing ques- 
tions. Students resy^onding at the 1 Ittle level will nw^st 
iLikely re<|uire direct concept instruction before they can sue- 
::e3sfully comprehend that portion of the text. * 
» Based ujKjn this three part pre-.readlng activity, teacher* 

often gain important diagnostic inf or'taation about the group* » 

I 

readiness to read the text with comprehension. The following 
chart (see figure 3) may be useful in helping the teacher to 
organize student responses for purposes of Identifying those 
students who are not likely to benefit from textbook reading 
^vithout first participating in direct concept Ins^iruct ion . 



Insert Figure. 3 about, here 

4 

SUMMARY 

The Pre-Reading PlAn is an' assessment/instruc t ion'al ac- 
tivity which benefits both teachers and students. The teachers 
become ^ware of 1) the levels of concept sophistication po5« 
sessed by the individuals in the group; 2) the language the atu 

^ents have ^vailal?le to exprei^.5 their knowledge about the topic 

* 
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hook xea<li!i^) <Nin bo astjignwd. Stud^jnis are givan th^ opf>or^ 

tui\ilv to: 1) si r*vn»jt luMi tholr 1 nf <^rinat ton t^asc* via tho ^^labr^ra. 

ft 

t ion of f>rior kr^ow I ; ^> ) Ixux^ro** rnori» Awar^ <W thiiir own r<^-^ 

l<xlud knowlodye; And 5) anticipate thu concepts to bo pro^Qat-^d 
in the text. Hio t> 1 al>ora t i on of y>rior knowledgo, thvi awarijness 
oi what is '*knov^al** alH>ut a topic', and tl^e ^expectation about thu 
content and lamjuag^i' to b^j presented in the taxi aro all func- 
tions of the utilization of prior knowledge which lead to moro 
efficient processing and recall of the i^vibject area t<^xt. 
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ERIC 



If) 




MUCH 



YIELDS: 
SWEHORDINATh: 

CONCEPTJd, 
DEFINITIONS, 
AN A LOG IE:;, 
. AND 
, LINKING 



riUOH KNOWI^DGE 



1e] 



V 

SOKE 



. YIEIJ)S; 
KKAMPIiEsj / 
ATTRIBUTEii, 
\ AND . 
DEFINING 

Y * ■ 

CMAIIAOTEIIJSTICS 



\ 




LITTLE 



yiEIDS; 
ASSOCIATIONS,- 
MORPHStes, 
SOUKD ALIKES, 

AND 
FIRST-HAi^D 
EXPERIENCES 



1 



30 



Allco 



I person in court, lawyer, little ^ association 

Ju<i<]c and stuff 

M I somr^oni?- wou 1 d^^>e gu i 1 1 y , 

people can*t get out Innocent 

III person might have to go to little - association 
Jail or pay a f in© 



Bob 



I trial and being di vor ced 

II when people get divorced 
they have to go to court 

III court stands for 'obey the 
law and don * t commit 
crimes " 



little ~ association 



much - superordinat e 



Carol I -covirt and judge 

/ 

II knew judge was in court 
III means justice 



little • association 



some - defining 

chaxapteriftic 



Dan 



I. 



I lawyer, judge and jail 

II jury will tell if they're 
guilty or not , 

III trust in one another's 
, judgfment when you have a 
jury 



little - association 



some attribute 



Figure 2 

Sample Responses gliti^ited During Phase I, 11^ and III of PReP 





P>1ASB I 
PHASE II 
PHASB III 



Wh»t i»*d« you think of 
Hjiv« yo«> *ny 




STIMULUS 
(not* 



Student UMies 



HUCH 

concwpt », 
definition*, 

linking 

~ III 




90MH. 

»ttribot««, 

d«f ining 
characteristic* 




e 3 
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